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I he illegal release of the Pentagon Papers 
and the more recent use of secret documents 
by columnist Jack Anderson has re-opened 
the problem of what should and should not be 
classified. 

During a conversation a few years ago with 
the late Senator Richard Ilusscil I asked why 
the CIA reports on Lee Harvey Oswald's 
^rrf^BfS^rS'ftxico had to remain classified as 
secret and why they had to stay secret for 
many years to come. 

The senator was at that time, and had been 
for more than a decade, chairman of a special 
appropriations sub-committee which con- 
trolled all CIA, funds. There wasn't anyone 
who was in a better position to answer the 
question than Russell. 

* He gave me a plausible reason for the 
secrecy. The senator noted! and it’s true, that 
we have people in every country in the world 
* who are friendly. to the U.S. and though not 
citizens of this country they often supply our 
intelligence people with information. Some 
are businessmen, some fishermen, artists, 
students and so forth. They are basically loyal 
to their own country, but still willing to help 
us. The CIA report on Oswald’s travels in 
Mexico contains not only the facts about his 
movements in that country but the names of 
the individuals who provided those facts, [f 
the report was made public at this time some 
, of the contacts would end up facing a firing 
\ squad and if they weren’t shot or imprisoned, 

: they would no longer be of any value as 
contracts. Their future services would be nil. 
Since they are still needed it makes good 
sense to keep their identity unknown. 

But what about thirty years from now? This 


•r ' \ 


is the time frame being recommended by the 
National Security Council as a reasonable 
lime to keep papers secret yet there are 
opponents around who want the lid to stay on 
far beyond three decades. 

That’s pretty hard to buy even from the 
individuals who claim diplomatic or military 
secret codes can be endangered. by releasing 
thirty year old data. It seems illogical to 
assume that codes aren’t changed in more 
than thirty years and even more illogical to 
believe any nation can keep a code unbroken 
for thirty years. If this is happening it is' a 
first for all time. A recent rash of non-fiction 
books have pretty well dispelled the idea that 
unbreakable codes exist. If a man or woman 
can conceive them sooner or later another 
man or. woman will be able to unravel them. 

Anyone who reads my columns very long 
knows I am pro-military, but I’ve long been 
aware of the military’s inclination to mark 
anything and everything secret and keep that 
tag on forever. In some cases this practice 
can be defended, but not for 50 or 100 years. • 
While true military secrets should be 
carefully guarded military blunders should' 
not. Time doesn’t erase stupidity, but it hides 
it and that’s wrong. 

During World War II many a bulletin board 
was so plastered with memos that it was a 
standard joke that if one dug deep enough 
he’d find a KP order from Valley Forge still 
tacked up. If one could actually dig' deep 
enough in Pentagon records there’s a chance 
that some of .George Washington’s actual 
orders are still stamped secret. In a free 
society that’s no joke. 
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illegal release of the Penta- 
gon Papers and the more recent use 
p r f secret 'docuu^nls by columnist 
lack Anderson has re-opened the 
t j>roblc)n of what should and should 
not be Classified." ^ 

During a conversation a few t 
•years ago with the late. Senator 
Richard Russell 1 asked why, the 
vjQI Ajngp orts on Leo Harvey Oswald’s ; HAh ?|jlT[* 
travels in Mexico had to remain classified as secret and why* 
they had to stay secret for many years to come. | 

Ihc senator was at that time, and had been for more’ 
f than a decade, chairman of a special appropriations sub- 
v/r committee which controlled all CIA funds. There wasn’t 
D anyone who was ’in a better position to answer the 
question than Russell. 

He gave me a plausible reason for the secrecy. The 
senator •noted, and it s true, that we have people in every 
country in the world who are friendly- to the U.S. and 
Though not citizens ot this country they often supply our 
intelligence people with information. Some are business-, 
men, some fishermen, artists, students and so' forth. They 
are basically loyal to their own country, but still willing 
to help us. 1 he CIA report on Oswald’s travels in Mexico </ 
contains not only the fads about his mow inenls in that 
country hut the names of the individuals who provided 
those tacts. 11 the report wa> made public at this time 
iconic of the contacts would end up facing a firing squad 
and if they weren t shot or imprisoned they would no 
longer he of any value as contacts. Their future services 
would he nil. Since they are still needed it makes good* 
sense to keep their identity unknown. . ' 

But what about thirty yeafs from now? This is -the 
lime frame being recommended by the National Security 
Council as a reasonable t i me to keep papers secret yet 
there are opponents around who want the lid to stay on far 
beyond three decades. . 


ThaTs pretty hard to buy evnHronHmMmFj victuals wlio 
claim diplomatic or military secret codes can he endangered 
by releasing thirty year old data. It seems illogical to 
assume that codes aren’t changed in more than thirty 
years and even more illogical to believe any nation can 
keep a code unbroken for thirty years. If this is happening 
it is a. first lor all time. A recent rash of non-fiction hooks 
have pretty well dispelled the idea that unbreakable codes 
exist. 11 a man or woman can conceive them sooner or 
later another man or woman will he able to unravel them. 

Anyone, who reads my columns very long knows I am 
pro-military, hut I’ve long been aware of the military’s 
inclination, to mark anything and everything secret and 
keep that lag on forever. In some cases this practice can be 
defended, hut not for 50 or 100 years. While true military 
secrets should he carefully guarded military blunders 
should not. Time doesn’t erase stupidity, hut it hides it 
and that’s wrong. 

During World War II many a bulletin hoard was so 
plastered with memos that it was a standard joke that if 
one dug deep enough he’d find a KP order from Valley 
Forge still lacked up. If one could actually dig deep enough 
in Pentagon records there’s a chance that some of Heorge 
Washington’s actual orders are still stamped secret. In a' 
free society that’s no joke. 
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SAGA blows the lid off the South p 
narcotics pipeline — naming the polii 
erals, and diplomats in Mexico, Vene 
Peru, Panama, and Bolivia who 
“white gold” death racket— that ii 
drug traffickers in the Western He 
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By Richard M. 

V/ashinafon Post Service, 

/ When Lyndon B. Johnson was president 
V" Martin E. Underwood had a White Hoi A pass’ 
parang space next to the ExecuflS OfS 
1 wilding, and a jet at Andrews Air Force Base 
reserved for his own use. 0 
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/nfc nn '^HPresident S . Youpufth^r- 
ception line, obfaat* them th ’ ' V- l ' — m ^ :y< 

/<x»e to jam the rf re l' / rf,em - to far « *&e to 

.„c cfc . 
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(I in fo a r ld . 1 walJ ; ed . d own the ramp. Everybody- 
• .'"‘i,* was 1 pally in. There was a hie picture 

' pwl°' :V1C pap V’ The caPHon said" Warty ' 
nS:' v ,°“! s 0!,e ?( JFK's closest assistants.' 


viuwwwu js an advance man." When hie* 
boss has to take a trip, Underwood goes in ad 
vance to pave the way. By the tin* tie 1*1" ar 

..Im-’i iiA 15 - - ,0 sure that Underwood will hove 
patted the important backs, massaged-,* the 

influential egos, alerted the press, arrang'd the 
«ceptK*n laics, and then will have faded ‘into an 

enuuismstic crowd of his own making, “* Knoxville paper. The can 

• «« . .. the p 'dvance job is done properly, the effect Underwood is one of j FK’s cli 

’ poo ST 6 f- * spontaneous outpouring of Chr r ist > 1 never met him before.’ 1 
good will for the chief. . - ~ Less than a rnnmh n 7 

Nowadays, when Underwood is not out F* Kennedy had a row ^ 
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VA 1 then, Underwood had moved tn 

Kennedy hirst . ■ ^J>”2 °n He was with the Commerce DepaH- 

r .. I ! ! . ,ha beginning, Underwood was. a public jobtoli-fl de S ,Tf IIe tta ^ ed °n <haf 
relations man for the Schaeffer Pnn rn n t ^ • tincc j-cais, until the Kenned vs callr-d 

S^fii^mact Chicago’s hlayor ** timc from White House.^ ^ 

^Underwood was in Daley’s office one day in With hBJ Men 

cal ldmfri’,' M°* 1 i Whe ? Keraeth p - O’Donnell 8°fthis panic call about 10 days before the'' 

.s™~ ^ ' 3 wwa s&i 
^w-ssrais 

lly» ' ance men. Do you think you can do A/®- Underwood worked with men who 

c Underwood promptly ‘took off. for Kennedy's ^ thmlas' a' hS^LuSc reStiS^An 

th'S" J^ft <3uarter ? in Washington. Later na) »ed Jack Valenti, iho other was Bill Moyers 
in» the xlov L he Was - 1 ? Knoxv3,le * 7’enn., P av- assuraed ‘bat Underwood v'° s on 

neverlnet" "" * ^ fcTwSWXST to ^ 

<I«SSys‘ hat fim j ° b ,m ’ the Kenned y«. Un- a ; ,he w hite Hou'se. JoSin m s m' 

color haU C '° eS she have? ’ 1 told her the wrong 
“When we got into Knoxville, things w t 

-md Cl nm £ ff l ' - V ° had - a bi " ^ We had a ing"tor bfm ’ ’'‘ l " T' 1 Jl,st «« through work- ' 
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re, just doing it h\ 
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uvj/.u?sun was not 
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ing for him!-' ' 1 J ” stg0£ lhr0ll S h work-'! 


